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A DISSERTATION 

ON THE 

VIKWS OK GEORQE ROX 

OONCEBNINQ 

CHRISTIAN TESTIMONIE^S.* 



It IS interesting and instructive to trace, 
in the life and religious experience of 
Greorge Fox, the germ, if not the full 
development of those noble testimonies 
borne by the Society of Friends, which are 
universally acknowledged to have had an 
important influence in alleviating the suffer- 
ings, and promoting the happiness of man. 
When we consider the growth of religious 
liberty in Europe, and its firm establish- 
ment in this country ; when we hear of the 
many enlightened minds throughout Chris- 
tendom, who are using their influence to 
advocate the principles of peace; when we 
learn the progress that has been made, 

^Extracted from '^Janney's Life of George Fox/' 
pp. 451. 



within the last century^ in mitigating the 
cruelties of slavery, and promoting its 
extinction; when we witness the blessed 
effects that flow frpm temperance, and are 
infoiTiiied of the successful efforts employed 
to improve, the condition and discipline of 
prisons: we cannot but believe that they 
who were the pioneers in these, and other 
kindred reformations, were instruments in 
the divine hand to promote his own bene- 
ficent purposes. 

Christianity, considered as an inward and 
life-giving principle, is the root from which 
these, and all moral reformations, must 
spring. To him, therefore, the blessed Son 
of God, who "brought life and immor- 
tality to light through the gospel," must be 
attributed all the glorious results which flow 
from the gift of God through him. 

It was not long, however, before that 
light which shone so brightly in the morn- 
ing of the gospel day, was obscured by the 
clouds of superstition, or shut out by the 
barriers of human invention. After a 



long night of apostasy, the light began to 
arise once more with the Protestant Refor- 
mation ; but some of those who were first 
to hail with joy its dawning brightness, 
were more intent in speculating upon the 
causes which had obstructed its progress, 
than upon applying its discoveries to the 
promotion of practical righteousness. While 
Doctors of Divinity and Professors of 
Theology were earnestly engaged in a 
polemic warfare concerning abstruse points 
of doctrine, the mind of Greorge Fox, 
remarkable for clearness of perception, and 
simple obedience to manifested duty, went 
more directly to the mark, and solved some 
of the most interesting problems of human 
existence. 

The happiness of man and his progress 
in the spiritual life, depend less upon his 
opinions, and more upon his principles, than 
is generally believed. Opinions concerning 
controverted points of Theology, — once 
considered so essential to salvation, — ^have, 
when maintained without charity, led to 
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endless debates and frequent strife } but the 
principles of righteousness implanted by 
the Most High and nourished by his grace, 
are of a practical nature, and bring forth 
those blessed fruits which redound to his 
praise. 

The principles of Christianity may appro- 
priately be divided into two classes : Doc- 
trines and Testimonies. The most pro- 
minent and important of its doctrines hav- 
ing been examined in the preceding Disser- 
tation, I now proceed to consider its Testi- 
monies, as borne by George Fox, and 
subsequently advanced by his successors in 
the Society of Friends. 

The word Testimony has acquired among 
Friends a meaning somewhat technical, but 
in strict accordance with its signification in 
several passages of the sacred volume. In 
this sense it means an open attestation or 
profession of some moral or religious prin- 
ciple, and is generally applied to those 
which have a practical bearing on the cout 
duct of life. 
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ON THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 

One of the earliest testimonies developed 
in the religious experience of George Fox, 
was against a ministry founded on human 
authority, relying for its qualifications on 
human abilities, or learning, and main- 
tained by pecuniary support. This is 
undoubtedly one of the greatest evils in 
Christendom, and the source whence other 
evils of great magnitude have issued. 

When it was first made known to him, 
while walking alone in the fields, that " to 
be bred at Oxford or Cambridge, was not 
enough to fit and qualify men to be minis- 
ters of Christ," he wondered at it, for such 
was the belief in which he had been edu- 
cated. And as he advanced further in 
religious experience, being himself inwardly 
called, by the great Head of the Church, 
to testify unto others that " which his eyes 
had seen and his hands had handled of the 
word of life," he perceived more clearly 
that the gospel ministry is a divine gift. 
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which can only be rightly exercised by con- 
tinual dependence on the giver. 

In a treatise, "concerning primitive 
ordination and succession," he shows con- 
clusively, that, "to succeed the apostles in 
the same Holy Ghost, power and life, that 
they were in, is the only true succession ; 
for it signifies nothing to have the writings 
or deeds for an estate, unless we come into 
the possession of it." 

If, like the Israelites, the Christian traveler 
is not permitted to eat of the manna which 
was gathered yesterday, but must rely upon 
God for daily bread to sustain the soul, is 
it not equally needful that ministers of the 
gospel, who are called to hand forth food 
to others, should administer only tJie bread 
which Christ hath blessed, and appointed 
for each particular occasion ? As the apostle 
" filled up that which is behind of the 
afflictions of Christ, for his body's sake, 
which is the church," so must the true 
ministers of the gospel be baptized at times, 
into a feeling of the state of the people. 
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This inward and spiritual exercise was often 
allotted to George Fox, and to the other 
ministers who labored with him. Some- 
times, when assembled for Divine worship, 
they were required to wait long in silence, 
in order "tc^ famish the people from 
words ;'' thus teaching them, by example, 
to seek within themselves for the power and 
life of the gospel. 

The remarkable success of their ministry, 
cannot be attributed merely to the force of 
their arguments, or to the power of their 
elocution ; but rather to that divine unction 
which attended them, adapting their dis- 
courses to the states of the people, and 
appealing to the witness for truth in the 
hearts of their auditors. Without this 
holy unction, the most learned and eloquent 
ministry is vain and unprofitable ; with it, 
the most illiterate may become instrumental 
in leading the soul to God. 

Nevertheless, the early Friends did not 
despise or neglect the advantage of mental 
culture. They acknowledge the evident 
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intention of the Most High, that all His 
gifts should be improved, and that in the 
proper use and cultivation of our intellectual 
powers, while keeping them subservient to 
his spiritual law, we advance our own hap- 
piness and become better qualified to pro- 
mote the welfare of others.* 

It was not education to which they ob- 
jected ; for many among them were well 
instructed in literature and science, and they 
advised thatall children should be instructed 
in useful learning, to prepare them foT the 
duties of life. It was theological education 
as a preparation for the ministry, which 
received their decided condemnation. 

Everv sincere Christian who reads his 
bible and attends to the ministl*ations of 
Divine grace in his own soul, is as capable 
of understanding the great truths of spirit- 
ual religion, as the most learned priest or 
theologian. Nay, he is more susceptible of 
religious progress ; for nothing has tended 
more to mar the beautiful simplicity of 
Christianity, than the false glosses and end- 
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less controversies of scholastic theology. 
It is alleged, that after the Protestant Refor- 
mation, Theology assumed a very different 
aspect, and has further improved since the 
days of George Fox ; the studies now pur- 
sued being of a much more practical ten- 
dency. Admitting this to be true, it will 
be found on examination, that the root of 
the old tree, which has borne such bitter 
fruits, still remains. The ministry, in most 
of the churches in Christendom, is restricted 
to those who have gone through a theolo- 
gical training. Without this training, and 
a form of human ordination, the highest 
spiritual gifts are not considered a sufficient 
qualification for the office. The whole of 
the female sex, although acknowledged to 
be the purer part of the church, are excluded 
from the ministry; and yet it is evident 
that females were authorized to prophecy 
or preach in the primitive church. 

Now let us reflect on the consequences that 
have ensued, and must always follow, from 
sach unwarrantable attempts to restrain the 
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operations of divine grace. If a woman 
of acknowledged piety believes herself 
called to the ministry in one of those 
churches, she is not even allowed to offer 
her gift, or to make proof of her calling. 
The language of Paul concerning the in- 
quisitive women of Corinth, who probably 
disturbed the church with questions, and 
were advised to "ask their husbands at 
home," is generally ^applied to prohibit all 
service of females in public worship (except 
in singing) ; not considering, that in the 
same epistle the apostle directs the manner 
to be observed by women while praying or 
prophesying.* By this perversion of the 
text, women are denied that Christian lib- 
erty which the gospel confers, and the 
church is deprived of their valuable ser- 
vices. The prophecy of Joel, quoted by 
Peter on the day of Pentecost, was evidently 
applied to the Christian church : ^' And it 
shall come to pass in the last days, saith 
God, I will pour out my spirit upon all 

^^■^M.— ^—i ^^^^1 ■■ ■!—■ ■ ■ ■■!■ ■ II ■■ ■»■ -.^M ■ ■—■ ■ ■ — ■ ■■■■ ■! m ill! ■II. 

* 1 Cor. ziv : 84, 95, and xi: 6. 
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fleshy and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophecy/'* 

In most of the churches of Christendom, 
if a man of religious experience and ac- 
knowledged piety should feel impelled by a 
sense of duty, to express that which he 
believes has been given him for the benefit 
of others, he is not allowed to open his 
mouth in the congregation, unless he belong 
to the rank of the clergy. And, moreover, 
should he feel himself called to the Chris- 
tian ministry, he must, before he can exer- 
cise his gift, spend years in the study of 
theology, pursuing a course marked out for 
him ; not exploring the broad field of re- 
ligious knowledge, but walking in a path 
hedged up on either side by the rank 
growth of sectarian dogmas. 

The division of the church into two 
classes, clergy and laity, which finds no 
sanction in apostolic usage, has had a power- 
ful influence in restraining the progress of 
Christian liberty. Like orders of nobility 

• Act8ii:17. 
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in a State, it is well calculated to perpetuate 
ancieDt usurpations, and to secure the reign 
of ecclesiastical domination. The titles 
assumed by the clergy, such as Reverend, 
Right Reverend, Holy Father, etc., have 
all sprung from that corrupt root in the 
human heart to which the gospel axe should 
be applied ; and it was in allusion to such 
titles, that Jesus Christ said to his dis- 
ciples, " Be ye not called Rabbi ; for one is 
your master, even Christ, and all ye are 
brethren." 

Another branch of the same corrupt sys- 
tem is the receiving of money as a com- 
pensation for preaching. When Christ sent 
forth his disciples, without purse or scrip, 
saying, " Freely ye have received, freely 
give ;" he ceiiainly did not mean that they 
should make merchandise of the gospel. It 
is indeed true that the laborer is worthy of 
his hire, and it is reasonable that they who 
hire should pay him. But ministers who 
go forth at Christ's command, having liis 
fi'ee gospel to preach, receive full compen- 
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sation from the Head of the Church, and 
are not dependent on man for their re- 
ward. 

As in the outward and shadowy dispensa- 
tion, they who ministered at the altar lived 
from the altar, partaking of the same out- 
ward substance which they offered, so, in 
strict analogy, the ministers of the gospel 
live by the gospel, being sustained in the 
inward life by a portion of the same spirit- 
ual food they hand forth to others. The 
Apostles did not receive salaries for preach- 
ing, nor even gifts, as a compensation for 
their services, but they wrought with their 
own hands to supply their natural wants. 
They were indeed authorized to seek, in 
their travels^ those who were worthy, and 
there to "abide, eating such things as were 
set before them;"* but this privilege be- 
longed to every member of the Christian 
Church, for all were regarded as brethren 
and sisters. It appears, however, that in 
some places Paul was so scrupulous that he 

* Hdtt. X : 11 ; Luke x : 8. 
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would not use even this " power to eat and 
to drink," or, in other words, to live at the 
houses of the brethren, and thus to " reap 
their carnal things." This reasonable privi- 
lege he illustrates by reference to the legal 
provision, " Thou shalt not muzzle the ox 
that treadeth out the corn." 

But he " used none of these things ;" he 
was willing "to suffer all things, lest he 
should hinder the gospel of Christ," making 
it, " without charge," and not abusing his 
power in the gospel.* In his memorable 
address to the elders of the Church at 
Ephesus, after warning them of the griev- 
ous wolves that should enter in among 
them, not sparing the flock, he refers to his 
own self-denying example, saying, " I have 
coveted no man's silver, or gold, or apparel ; 
yea, ye yourselves know that these hands 
have ministered to my necessities, and to 
them that were with me. I have showed 
you all things, how that so laboring ye 
ought to support the weak, and to remem- 

*10or.ix;4.9,ll,18. 
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ber the words of the Lord Jesus, how he 
said, 'it is more blessed to give than to 
receive/ " * 

What enormous evils have been brought 
upon the Christian Church by depart- 
ing from this beautiful and consistent 
example ! Witness the poverty and degra- 
dation of Italy, Spain and Portugal, 
studded with convents and adorned with 
splendid cathedrals, but polluted with licen- 
tiousness, oppressed by priests, and over- 
run by beggars. Even in Protestant Eng- 
land, the hierarchy sits like an incubus on 
the breast of the State and threatens her 
destruction. Happy was it for her, and for 
the cause of religious liberty throughout 
the world, that Divine Providence raised 
up those numerous sects of dissenters, who, 
in various degrees, have approached nearer 
than the Established Church to the doc- 
trines and discipline of Christianity, and 
thus have been the means of mitigating the 
evils that always flow from a union of 

• Acts XX : 83, 85. 
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Church and State. Among these dissent- 
ing churches^ none have been so consistent 
and effective in their opposition to ecclesi- 
astical domination as the Society of Friends. 

DIVINE WORSHIP. 

The public worship of Almighty God is 
the most solemn service in which the human 
mind can be engaged^ and has always been 
regarded by the Society of Friends as a 
testimony of primary importance. It is an 
open profession of our allegiance to the 
King of kings, an acknowledgment of our 
dependence upon his bounty and protection, 
and a necessary preparation for all other 
religious duties. It is only as we preserve 
our connection with the great Head of the 
Church, through the ' invisible and eternal 
bond of the Spirit that we can grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

He has left for all his disciples the gra- 
cious promise, "Where two or three are 
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gathered together in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them." 

He is the true Shepherd and Bishop of 
80uls, and according to the doctrine of 
George Fox, still maintained by the Society 
of Friends, Christ teaches his people him- 
self, " through the influence of his light, 
spirit and power." It cannot be supposed 
by an enlightened mind, that outward ob- 
servances have in themselves any efficacy 
to secure Divine favor. God looks at the 
heart, and regards with favor every eigh 
that proceeds from a contrite spirit, every 
aspiration that ascends from an humble, 
devoted soul. 

Although in the infancy of our race, 
after man by transgression had lost the 
Divine image, outward sacrifices were ofiered 
as tokens or means' of reconciliation, and 
were subsequently authorized by the Mosaic 
law; yet these "carnal ordinances," that 
*' could not make him that did the service 
perfect as pertaineth to the conscience," 
were only imposed until the time of refor- 
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mation, and were abrogated by the coming 
of Christ. His law is spiritual; and his 
kingdom being established in the hearts of 
his faithful followers^ needs not those out- 
ward symbols which pertained to the ritual 
of the l^ai dispensation. 

Grod dwells not in temples made with 
hands^ neither is he worshiped with men's 
hands^ as though he needed anything. The 
sacrifice which he requires is a contrite 
heart, and the smoke of the incense that 
ascends up l>efore him is the prayers of the 
saints. 

It is allied in defence of ceremonial 
observances, that they are adapted to the 
weakness of our nature, and serve to fix the 
attention in time of public service. But 
there is reason to apprehend that, by fixing 
the attention on that which is outward, they 
withdraw it from inward and spiritual com- 
munion. Even the singing of hymns^or 
psalms may have this tendency, especially 
when sung by persons to whose conditions 
they are not adapted. The best among 
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Christians are not always in a state of pre- 
paration to engage in vocal supplication^ or 
to sing the praises of God ; and for those 
who are profane or indifferent to spiritual 
things^ to take an active part in this public 
service^ is but a solemn mockery that must 
obstruct the great purpose of divine wor- 
ship. 

''The Christian dispensation,'' says Clark- 
son, '' requires that all worship should be per- 
-formed in spirit and in truth." It requires 
that^no act of religion should take place, unless 
the spirit influences an utterance ; and that no 
words should be used except they are in unison 
with the heart. 

" Now this coincidence of spiritual impulse 
and feeling with this act, is not likely to 
happen with public psalmody. It is not likely 
that all in the congregation will be impelled 
in the same moment to a spiritual song, or 
that all will be in the same mind or spirit 
which the words of the psalm describe. Thus 
how few will be able to sing truly, with David, 
if the following verse should be brought before 
them, 'as the hart panteth after the water- 
brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God !' 

"To this may be added, that where men 
think about musical harmony, or vocal tunes 
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in their worship, the amusement of the crea- 
ture will be so mixed up with it, that it cannot 
be a pure oblation of the spirit ; and that those 
who think they can please the Divine Being 
by musical instruments, or the varied modu- 
lations of their own voices, must look upon 
Him as a being with corporeal organs, sensible 
like a man of fleshly delights, and not as a 
spirit, who can only be pleased with the wor- 
ship in spirit and in truth. ^' 

The influence of music on the passions is 
undoubtedly great — but transient. It may 
be made to excite or to soothe them ; but it 
appears to have no power to eflect their 
subjugation. Even the melody of David's 
harp could only allay for awhile the evil 
spirit of Saul; it had no power to subdue 
his inordinate affectioas, or to change his 
corrupt heart. The remarks made by Her- 
schell, a converted Jew, on visiting his 
fatherland, seem appropriate to this subject. 
After showing the spiritual nature of Chris- 
tian worship, he thus proceeds : 

**I firmly believe, that if we seek to affect 
the mind by the aid of architecture, painting 
or music, tlie impression produced by these 
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adjuncts is just so much substracted from the 
worship of the unseen Jehovah. If the out- 
ward eye is taken up witli material splendor, 
or forms of external beauty, the mind's eye 
sees but little of * Him who is invisible ;' the 
ear that is entranced with the melody of sweet 
sounds, listens not to the * still small voice ' by 
which the Lord makes his presence known.''* 

. The primitive Friends were mostly per- 
sons who had made a profession of religion 
in other churches. They had experienced 
the unsatisfying nature of ordinances and 
worship performed in the will of man; 
their hearts panted for a nearer communion 
with God, and this they found by intro- 
version of mind, and silent worship. They 
were frequently instructed by George Fox 
to " hold all their meetings in the power of 
God." With this purpose they sat down 
together in silence, endeavoring to with- 
draw their thoughts from all earthly objects, 
and to attain that stillness of the soul in 
which the impressions of Divine grace may 
be felt, and the voice of the true Shep- 

• Friends* Review, 1, 286. 
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herd distinguished from the voice of the 
stranger. 

As we come under the sanctifying influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, our hearts are 
brought into communion with the Father 
and with the Son, and into fellowship one 
with another. It was said by the Divine 
Master, " whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father which is in heaven, the same is my 
brother, and sister and mother." This holy 
relationship, which springs from the regene- 
rating influence of Divine grace, is the 
most endearing tie that can bind us to each 
other. When brought fully under its govern- 
ment, we shall feel bound to assemble our- 
selves together for the worship of our heav- 
enly Father, not merely as a duty incumbent 
on us, but as the source of our highest and 
purest enjoyment. While we acknowledge 
that Divine worship may be acceptably per- 
formed at our own firesides, or while our 
hands are employed in our usual avocations, 
yet we know by blessed experience that 
strength is aflbrded by the presence and 
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sympathy one of another, when we meet 
together in the right spirit, for the public 
worship of Grod. It is then the live coals 
that had been scattered are brought into 
mutual influence, increasing the glow and 
warmth of devotion ; then the living stones 
are brought together of which the temple 
of the Lord is built, where his holy influ- 
ence and presence are felt, and his pure 
worship known to our unspeakable joy.* 



PUBLIC PASTS, THANKSGIVINGS, AND 

HOLY DAYS. 

Although Greorge Fox, on several occa- 
sions, fasted from a persuasion of religious 
duty, yet he clearly saw that those pub- 
lic or national fasts proclaimed by the 
civil or ecclesiastical authorities, being or- 
dered in the will of man, without divine 
authority, are not conducive to vital religion, 
nor acceptable to God. Against such a fast, 

• Epistle Of Bait. Yearly Meeting, 1861. 
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proclaimed by authority of Cromwell, he 
felt bound openly to testify ; saying : 

'* This is not the &st that the Lord requires, 
' To bow down the head like a buhrush for a 
day,' and the day following be in the same 
condition as they were the day before. To 
the light of Christ Jesus in your consciences 
do I speak, which testifieth for God every 
day, and witnesseth against all sin and per- 
secution ; which measure of God, if ye be 
guided by it, doth not limit God to a day, but 
leads to the fast the Lord requires, which is, 
*to loose the bonds of wickedness, to undo the 
heavy burdens, to break every yoke and let the 
oppressed go free.' This is the fast the Lord 
requires, and this stands not in the transmis- 
sion of times, nor in the traditions of men."* 

Appointed days for public rejoicing and 
thanksgiving, are equally obnoxious to cen- 
sure; being an unwarrantable interference 
with religious liberty, and generally attended 
with pernicious consequences, through the 
excessive indulgence of the appetites in eat- 
ing and drinking. When we consider, 
moreover, that the days appointed for public 

* George Fox's Journal, II, 370. 
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thanksgiving, have in many instances been 
set apart to celebrate martial achievements, 
and victories in which thousands of our 
fellow-creatures were slain by the warrior's 
sword, we must acknowledge that such 
demonstrations are inconsistent with the 
religion of our holy Redeemer, whose king- 
dom is established in righteousness and 
peace. On such occasions, there is great 
cause for mourning and humih'ation, in 
witnessing the wide departure froth Chris- 
tian principles on the part of some who 
profess to be the disciples of Christ. 

The Society of Friends, being persuaded 
that no religious act can be acceptable to 
God unless produced by the influence and 
assistance of his Holy Spirit, cannot con- 
sistently join with any in the observance of 
public fasts, feasts, or holy days. 

"Though exterior observances of a similar 
kind were once authorized under the law, as 
shadows of things to come, yet they who come 
to Christ will assuredly find that in him all 
shadows end.*'* 



* Discipline of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, p. 20. 
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The Apostle Paul thus expostulates with 
some who had fallen from the true fEuth in 
these resi)ect8: '^But now after that ye have 
known God, how turn ye again to the weak 
and beggarly elements, whereunto ye desire 
again to be in bondage. Ye observe days and 
months, and times and years. I am afraid of 
you lest I have bestowed upon you labor in 
vain.'** 

'* Let no man Judge you, in meat or in drink, 
or in respect of a holy day, or of the new moon , 
or of the Sabbath days ; which are a shadow 
of things to come, but the body is of Christ.* 'f 

** We," says Barclay, ** not seeing any ground 
in scripture for it, cannot be so superstitious 
as to believe that either the Jewish Sabbath 
now continues, or that the first day of the 
week is the anti-type thereof, or the true Chris- 
tian Sabbath ; which, with Calvin, we believe 
to have a more spiritual sense ; and therefore 
we know no moral obligation by the fourth 
commandment, or elsewhere, to keep the first 
day of the week, more than any other, or any 
holiness inherent in it. But first, forasmuch 
as it is necessary that there be some time set 
apart for the saints to meet together to wait 
upon Gk>d ; and that secondly, it is fit at some- 
times they be freed from their other outward 

• Gal. 1 V : ft-ll. t CJol. ii : 16, 17. 
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afikirs; and that thirdly, reason and equity 
doth allow that servants and beasts have some 
time allowed them, to be eased from their con- 
tinual labor; and that, fourthly, it appears 
that the Apostles and primitive Christians did 
use the first day of the week for these purposes ; 
we find ourselves sufficiently moved for these 
causes to do so also, without superstitiously 
straining the scriptures for another reason : 
which that it is not there to be found, many 
Protestants, yea, Calvin himself, upon the 
fourth command, hath abundantly evinced. 
And though we therefore meet, and abstain 
from working upon this day, yet doth not that 
hinder us from having meetings also for wor- 
ship at other times/** 



ON RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

The primitive Friends were the most 
consistent and efficient advocates of religious 
liberty. They granted to others^ in its 
fullest extent, that which they claimed for 
themselves — ^freedom to worship God accord- 
ing to their convictions of duty. The other 
dissenters in England, while claiming tolera- 

* Barclay's Apology, Prop. XI, 2 IV. 
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tion for themselves, and for most of the 
Protestant sects, generally concurred with 
the Established Church in denying its ex- 
tension to the Koman Catholics: but the 
Friends could make no such distinctions — 
they held that the sovereignty of conscience 
belongs to Grod, and that no human power 
has a right to invade it. Other Protestant 
churches, while suffering under persecution, 
had advocated the doctrine of religious tol- 
eration ; but when they attained to power, 
they too generally forgot their liberal pro- 
fessions. The Friends, in their government 
of Pennsylvania, secured religious liberty to 
all, not placing it on the ground of humane 
toleration, but establishing it as an inherent 
right. 

**It has, perhaps, been scarcely enough re- 
marked,'^ says a late writer in the * Edinburgh 
Review,' "that with the Quakers alone, of all 
Christian commanities, religious freedom is 
matter of faith, not matter of opinion. Other 
churches have advocated toleration because 
they did not like being persecuted — through 
policy,— through confidence in a just cause,— 
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through a mild and Christian spirit, or simply 
through lukewarmness; the Quakers alone 
with the unswerving earnestness of men who 
combat for their creed." 

But, while asserting the freedom of con- 
science in all that relates to religious duty, 
they did not seek to screen from l^al 
punishment, those who, under pretence of 
religion, violated the moral law; nor did 
they deny the right of the church to ad- 
monish its members for dereliction of duty, 
and to exclude from its communion, such 
impenitent offenders as could not be re- 
claimed. 



ON WAR AND MILITARY SERVICES. 

That war is inconsistent with the princi- 
ples of Christianity, appears to have become 
a settled conviction in the mind of George 
Fox, at an early period in his religious ex- 
perience. When he was twenty years of 
age, he was much grieved at hearing a pro- 
position, that he should become a soldier in 
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the auxiliary band; and two years later^ 
while confined in the house of correction at 
Derby, he refused to accept a captaincy 
which was offered him in the Parliamentary 
army. 
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"I told them," he writes in his Journal, 
from whence all wars arose, even from the 
lusts, according to James' doctrine ; and that 
I lived in the virtue of that life and power 
that took away the occasion of all wars.'' In 
a declaration of the Society of Friends 
presented to the King in 1660, and preserved 
in the Journal of George Fox, they say : " Our 
principle is, and our practices have always 
heen, to seek peace and ensue it, to follow 
after righteousness and the knowledge of God, 
seeking the good and welfare, and doing that 
which tends to the peace of all. We know 
that wars and fightings proceed from the lusts 
of men, out of which lusts the Lord hath re- 
deemed us, and so out of the occasion of war." 
*' Our weapons are spiritual, not carnal, yet 
mighty through Gk)d, to the pulling down of 
the strong holds of sin and Satan, who is the 
author of wars, fighting, murder and plots. 
Our swords are broken into ploughshares, and 
spears into pruning-hooks, as prophesied of in 
Micah iv. Therefore we cannot learn war any 
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more, neither rise up against nation or king- 
dom with outward weapons.^ ^* 

The precepts of Christ in His sermon on 
the mount, requiring us to love our enemies, 
and to do good to them that hate us, have 
always been accepted by Friends in their 
plain and obvious meaning, as a prohibi- 
tion, not only of revenge, but of all those 
principles and passions which lead to war. 
Christianity, as taught and exemplified by 
the Son of God, is emphatically a religion 
of love ; it ascribes " Glory to God in the 
highest," and breathes " peace on earth and 
good will to men." God is love, and he 
that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and 
God in him. The effect of Divine Love 
when cherished and obeyed without reserve, 
is to cast out or subdue all that is opposed 
to its own nature ; there can be no enmity 
or strife where it prevails, for he who loves 
God supremely, is led by the same principle, 
to love his neighbor as himself; and while 
under this holy influence, he is more willing 

* George Fox's Journal, 1, 421-42S. 
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to suffer injury, than to inflict it upos 
others.* 

It is the Christian's duty to suffer ratl» 
than coutend, to " overcome evil with good| 
and to subdue hatred by love. The wiado 
of God is manifest in this, that the great! 
triumphs of Christianity have been achievi 
through suiferiiig ; for nothing is so eflfet-itu 
iu subduing the fierce passions of raai, 
the meekness and jTatieiice of those wj 
are fully imbued with the Christian spii 
Love is the proper and only eifici* 
imtagouist of hatred. As well might ' 
expect to extinguish fire by addmg fuel, 
to extinguish the spirit of war, by exhitu 
ing or using the weapons of desti-uetion. 
It is a well-established historical fa 
that Christians during the first two centuri 
did not bear arms, but maintained ti 
do<^trine that war is forbidden under tl 
Gospel. 
" Tertulliau, in alluding to a large portk 

•Bnlllmore Yearly Moetlne. EplsUe, IRSl. 
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of tbe Boman armies, after Christianity had 
been widely spread over the world, expressly 
assures us, that ' not a Christian could be found 
among them.' " 

** Irenaeus, Justin Martyr, and others, furnish 
conclusive evidence that the Christians of 
tbeir day 'bore the most ample testimony to 
the incompatibility of war with the religion of 
the Gospel — and that many of them sealed 
their testimony with their blood. Clemens, of 
Alexandria, speaks of Christians as ' the fol- 
loTvers of peace,' and says expressly, that they 
* used none of the implements of war.' Lac- 
tantius, another early Christian, alleges, that 
' it can never be lawful for a righteous man to 
go to war.' " " The evidence upon this point 
is fully sustained by the early opponents of 
Christianity. Celsus, who lived towards the 
close of the second century, accuses the Chris- 
tians of his day, 'of refusing to bear arms, 
even in cases of necessity.' Origen, the de- 
fender of Christianity, does not deny, but ad- 
mits the fact, and justifies it on the ground 
that war was unlawful, "f 

The ancient Waldenses^and the Bohemian 
Brethren, — forerunners of the Protestant 

t Friends* Review, I, 338; and Dymond on War, 
Clarkson, etc. 



Reformation — maintainedthesame doctrine, 
and thousands of tliem laid down their lives 
in martyrdom, rather than resort to war- 
like weapons for their defense. 

Let these who profesa to be theministCTS 
and disciples of Chrbt only embrace and 
inculcate this doctrine ; then may we hope 
to see an end of those vast armaments by 
which Christendom is now oppressed, and 
the adoption of measures for the preserva- 
tion of peace, more consistent with the pre- 
cepts and example of our holy Redeemer. 

If it be objected that a nation, by assum- 
ing a peaceable attitude, and forbearing to 
pravide military defenses, would invite 
aggression, and fall a prpy to the rapacity 
of its neighbors, we need only point to the 
early history of Pennsylvania, where, for 
seventy years, peace, security, and unex- 
ampled happiness were enjoyed, by adher- 
ing to the peawable principles of Chris- 
tianity, although surrounded by savages 
inured to war. Those who profess the 
Christian name, are too generally deficient 
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in the Christian spirit ; and there is a great 
want of faith in the providence of God, 
who watches over us continually, and causes 
all things to work together for good, to 
them that love Him. 

Militia trainings, or musters, being a pre- 
paration for war, and an avowal of warlike 
intentions, are considered, by the religious 
Society of Friends, a violation of Christian 
principles. The fines levied for non-at- 
tendance at musters, being also considered 
an equivalent for military service, and not 
as an ordinary tax levied upon all, they 
cannot voluntarily pay such levies; and 
therefore suffer the distraining of their 
goods as a result of their Christian testimony 
against war. 
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ON CAPITAL, PUNISHMENTS, THE REFOR- 
MATION OF CRIMINALS, AND TREATMENT 
OF THE INSANE. 

George Fox, daring his first imprison- 
ment at Derby, having refused to accept the 
offer of a commission in the army, was 
thrust into that part of the jail allotted to 
felons ; and here his mind became painfully 
exercised concerning the practice of putting 
men to death for larceny. 

He wrote to the judges, showing that the 
death penalty for such offences, was con- 
trary to the Scriptures, and to the spirit of 
God, which leads to judgment and mercy. 
It is not certain that his mind was then 
brought to see the impropriety of capital 
punishments in all cases, but this was the 
germ of that religious concern for the re- 
formation of criminals, and the substitution 
of confinement with labor, instead of the 
death penalty, which, originating with the 
Society of Friends, has spread and ex- 
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tended its influence^ until it has been felt, 
in some degree, throughout Christendom. 

The criminal code of England was then 
extremely severe, and public executions, 
even for minor offences, were very frequent. 
The Friends of Pennsylvania exempted from 
the penalty of death about two hundred 
offences, which were capitally punished 
under the laws of England.* 

They reserved the death penalty for 
wilful murder only, which, perhaps, was as 
far as they could then advance ; for all their 
laws were subject to revision by the British 
Government. Subsequently, they saw 
further, and becoming fully convinced that 
society has no right to cut short the term 
of human life, they were among the first to 
advocate the abolition of capital punish- 
ments. 

The argument for this measure may be 
briefly stated as follows : 

The proper ends of punishment in all 

♦ J. R. Tyson's tiddress on the 200th anniversary of 
the birth of Penn. 
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criminal cases are: First, to reform tie 
otlender; secondly, to deter others from 
crinu' ; tliirdly, to obtain restitution or com- 
pensation,* Society has no more right than 
indivitliials, to execute vengeance upon its 
offending members. "Avenge not your- 
aelves," says the apostle of the Gentiles, 
" but cather give place unto wrath ; 'Venge- 
unce is mine, I will repay,' saith the Lord.' " 

The death penalty can neither reform the 
criminal, nor procure restitution. Of the 
tlirce ends proposed, it can, at best, effect 
but one, that is, to deter others from crime. 
How far it subserves this purpose, has of 
laic years become a subject of serious ex- 
amination, and many reflecting minds have 
arrived at the conclusion, that it tends to 
promote crime, rather than prevent it. 

It was remarked by Elizabeth Fry, wlio 
had gi-eat opportunities of observation 
among prisoners, that "the frequent pub- 
lic destruction of life has a fearfully harden- 

•See Dyniond'a Essay on Morality, HI, chap. XIII, 
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ing effect upon those whom it is intended 
to intimidate." 

", While it excites in them the spirit of re- 
venge, it seldom fails to lower their estimate 
of the life of man, and renders them less afraid 
of taking it away in their turn, by acts of per- 
sonal violence. ^^ .... ** Capital convicts,*' 
she says, ** pacify their conscience with the 
dangerous and most fallacious notion, that the 
violent death which awaits them, will serve as 
a full atonement for all their sins.''^ 

We may urge, as another objection to the 
death penalty, that it is irrevocable. If an 
innocent man suffers, society cannot restore 
him to life, and it is well known that, 
through the uncertainty of evidence, many, 
such have been executed. A third objec- 
tion is, that criminals often escape all punish- 
ment, through the repugnance of jurors to 
find a verdict in capital cases ; whereas, if 
the penalty were imprisonment at labor, for 
a length of time proportioned to the offence, 
convictions would be more certain, and all 

* Observations on the Visiting, etc., of Female 
Prigoners, quoted by Dymond. 
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the ends of punitive justice would be at- 
tained. 

The penitentiary system^ and other means 
adopted for the reformation of criminals, 
have claimed a large share of attention from 
the Society of Friends, both in England 
and the United States, and their assiduous 
efforts have not been without encouraging 
results. Perhaps no philanthropic efforts 
have ever attracted more attention, or been 
attended with happier effects, than the visits 
of Elizabeth Fry to Newgate, and other 
prisons of Great Britain. 

The treatment of the insane, for the im- 
provement of their condition, having origi- 
nated in the same philanthropic feelings, 
may be appropriately noticed here. 

About the year 1794, an asylum for the 
insane, called the Retreat, was built by the 
Friends in England, and a system of mild 
treatment commenced, which was so humane 
and successful as to attract general atten- 
tion.* 

* London " Friend," 6th month, 1S52. 
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Prior to that time, the insane were every- 
where governed by harsh and coercive treat- 
ment, which arose from erroneous views of 
the malady. It was then considered incura- 
ble, and even contagious ; hence the more 
violent were terribly coerced, and the melan- 
cholic were left to their own insane ideas. 
The gentle measures pursued in Friends' 
Retreat, and the means adopted to promote 
the comfort and quietude of their patients, 
had the happiest tendency in allaying ex- 
citement, and restoring tranquillity to their 
perturbed minds. Other institutions fol- 
lowed their example, and from that period 
is dated a new era in the treatment of the 
insane. 

OATHS. 

At the time when the Society of Friends 
arose, there were frequent and radical 
changes in the British Government, to 
secure which, oaths of allegiance and su- 
premacy, often inconsistent with each other, 
were imposed upon the people. These oaths, 
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and all others, George Fox felt bound to de- 
cline, being persuaded that swearing, in all 
cases, and in every form, i^ inconsistent 
with the precepts of Christ, and the spirit 
of the Grospel. 

Convinced of the demoralizing tendency 
of this practice, he wrote to the court at 
Derby, during his imprisonment there, in 
the year 1650, admonishing them to "take 
heed of imposing false oaths upon the peo- 
ple, or making them take oaths which they 
could not perform." 

He subsequently gave forth a paper at 
the LamCSister assizes, showing that swear- 
ing is positively forbidden by " our Lord 
and Master, who says, ^ Swear not at all ; 
but let your communication be yea, yea, 
and nay, nay ; for whatsoever is more than 
these Cometh of evil/'^ This is also cor- 
roborated by that injunction of the Apostle 
James, "My brethren, above all things 
swear not, neither by heaven, nor by earth, 
nor by any other oath, lest ye fall into con- 
demnation." These precepts of Christ and 
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' His apostle, were understood literally, and 
without limitation, by the primitive Chris- 
tians, and being so accepted by the Society 
of Friends, they felt bound to bear an un- 
compromising testimony against oaths of 
every kind. This testimony subjected them 
to great sufferings and long imprisonments, 
but their faith enabled themlto wear out 
the rod of persecution by patiently endur- 
ing its infliction, until the laws were modified 
and relief afforded. 

The argument against oaths may be briefly 
stated as follows : 

1. They have a demoralizing tendency. 
By making too great a distinction between 
a falsehood when under oath, and a departure 
from veracity at other times, the abhorrence 
which ought to be felt for lying is diminished 
in public opinion. 

2. They are unnecessary. For if the 
same penalties, and the same abhorrence 
which are now attached to peijury, were at- 
tached to falsehood injudicial cases,asolemn 
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affirmation would answer all the porposes * 
of swearing. 

3. They lead to irreverence. For it is 
presumptuous to summon the Most High 
as a witness on trivial ocoasions^ and a proper 
sense of his omnipresence should deter us 
from invoking His holy name on any occa- 
sion, except*in acts of devotion. 

4. But if no other objection existed, the 
prohibition of our Saviour is sufficient. 

Under the Mosaic law, swearing, like 
divorce, and some other evils, was per- 
mitted, " because of the hardness of their 
hearts ; " but Jesus Christ refers to that 
law, and adds, " I say unto you, swear not 
at all,'^ etc. 

TEMPEBANCE. 

Although the early Friends were remark- 
ably temperate in the use of distilled and 
fermented liquors, yet it does not appear 
that they saw the propriety of abstaining 
from them as a beverage, George Fox 
preached temperance, and warned those who 
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kept houses of entertainment, not to supply 
their guests with more liquor than would 
do them good. About the year 1780, the 
subject of intemperance, together with ^^ the 
unnecessary use of spirituous liquors, and 
their distillation,'^ claimed the attention of 
Friends, in their meetings for discipline.* 
Between this date, and the year 1808, the 
following advices were issued by Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting.f 

'* Many religiously attentive minds having 
been long painfully burdened with observing 
the corrupting, debasing, and ruinous effects 
consequent on the importation and retailing 
large quantities of distilled spirits, whereby 
the intemperate use of them is greatly aided 
and encouraged, to the impoverishment of 
many, distempering the constitutions and 
understandings of many more, and increasing 
vice and dissoluteness in the land, it is the 
united sense of this meeting, that well con- 
cerned Friends in all quarters, be earnestly 
excited to suffer the affecting importance ot 



* Memoirs of James Thornton, Ck>mly's MlsceUany, 
1,56. ^ 

t Book of Advices, Pbila., 1808, p. 80-1. 
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this mighty evil, religiously to impress their 
minds, and animate them with lively concern, 
to exert honest endeavors by example and 
loving entreaty, to caution and dissuade all 
our members from being concerned in the 
importation or retailing distilled spirits, and 
from using them in time of harvest or other- 
wise. And where it is apprehended there may 
be occasion of using any as medicine, it is 
earnestly desired that religious caution be 
observed therein. '^ It is added in relation to 
** our Christian testimony against the tradings 
in and use of distilled spirituous liquors, '' that 
** Quarterly and monthly meetings are afresh 
urged to renew patient, persevering labor, with 
such as are in this practice, manifesting, that 
if continued in by any of our members, it 
cannot admit of any countenance while there 
is a faithful adherence to the divine principles 
of good will to men. And let endeavoi s be 
used to dissuade the members of our religious 
society from being either owners of distilleries, 
or procuring their fruit to be converted into 
spirits." 

This testimony has now been maintained 
by the Society for about half a century ; 
the use of all intoxicating drinks is dis- 
couraged^ and the distillation, sale, or com- 
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mon use^ as a beverage, of ardent spirits, is 
deemed a sufficient cause for expulsion. 



DRESS AND ADDRESS, GAMES OF CHANCE, 
AND OTHER AMUSEMENTS. 

The first two subjects embraced under this 
head have, by some writers, been designated 
as " peculiarities or sectarian distinctions."* 
They are believed, however, to rest on the 
same basis as the great and leading testi- 
monies already examined, having sprung 
from a willingness on the part of the early 
Friends, to follow their convictions of duty, 
,even in the smallest particulars. Nothing 
can be considered small or unimportant that 
is clearly manifested to the mind as a 
divine requisition ; whereas all things are 
comparatively trivial, that have not some 
relation to the welfare of the soul. 

The first members of the Society of 
Friends were generally gathered from the 

* Marsh's Life of Gtoorge Fox. 
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plain and serious portion of the English 
people, who wore a dress more simple and 
less expensive than was usual in &shionable 
life. This dress was retained after they 
became members, and those from the gayer 
circles who joined them through convinoe- 
ment, found it their duty to dispense with 
gaudy apparel and superfluous ornaments, 
which they deemed inconsistent with Chris- 
tian gravity. The children of Friends 
being educated as members, were taught to 
consider decency and comfort the main 
points to be observed in the choice of their 
clothing; hence, they were discouraged 
from the. use of gay or sumptuous apparel, 
and from following the changeable fashions 
of the world, which too often occupy the 
attention of the young, and withdraw their 
piinds from the proper business of life, — the 
^ervice of God. Thus the Society of Friends, 
<^y retaining, in some measure, the simple 
^gtume of its early members, and without 
^e^cribing in its discipline any particular 
I^Jar or form of apparel, has become dis 
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tinguished by a mode or style of dress pecu- 
liar to itself. 

The following advice, from its book of 
discipline, is wise and salutary : 

'*Let decency, simplicity and utility be our 
principal motives, and not to conform to the 
vain and changeable foshions, of the world ; 
though we may occasionally adopt alterations 
which appear convenient or useful. This is 
a principle the propriety of which we appre- 
hend no serious Christian will deny, and 
whilst in ages of pride and extravagance of 
dress, the adoption of this rule may make us 
appear singular, yet in relation to us, this 
singularity is not without its use. It is in 
some respects like a hedge about us, which 
though it does not make the ground it encloses, 
rich and fruitful, yet it frequently prevents 
those intrusions by which the labor of the 
husbandman is injured or destroyed." 

This consideration is no less applicable 
to the use of the singular pronoun, thou or 
Oieey in addressing a single person. An 
adherence, in this respect, to the language 
of scripture, and the simplicity of ancient 
times, not only serves as a hedge to protect 
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the young from too great au iDtereourse 
with the gay world, but it is more perspi- 
ciioue, as well as more consistept with the 
principles of grammar. A departure from 
tliisancieot form of speech was first isduced 
by a desire to compliment the great. " It 
was," says William Penn, "first ascribed 
in way of flattery to proud poiJes and 
emperors; imitaling the heathens' vain 
iiomi^ to their gods; thereby ascribing a 
plural honor to a single person; as if one 
pope had been made up of many gods, or 
oijf emperor of many men."* 

George Fox believed it his religious duty 
to promote the restoration of a pure lan- 
guage, and of a deportment founded in 
sincerity and truth. He therefore abstained 
from the use of the plural pronoun to a 
single person, and from all flattering titles, 
as well as from bowing the body, bending 
the knee, or uncovering the head, as tokens 
tyf respect or reverence to man. As these 

• No orosa □□ orowD, Book I, Chap. IX. 
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enstoms had originated in vanity and pride, 
he believed they were calculated to nourish 
the same pernicious passions ; for even the 
teachers and professors of religion expected 
to receive honor one of another, and sought 
not the honor that cometh from God 
only. 

The correctness of this position was fully 
evinced by the abuse and persecution inflicted 
on him and his friends for their plain and 
unflattering address, even when accompanied 
by the most courteous and obliging de- 
meanor. For refusing to take off* their 
hats in the presence of magistrates and 
j udges, they were often severely reprimanded, 
and even imprisoned. 

This refusal, they maintained, was not 
for want of respect towards the legal tri- 
bunals, but because the uncovering of the 
head was a token of reverence they could 
offer to none but the Deity. While engaged 
in preaching the gospel, or in vocal prayer, 
they uncovered their heads ; but this they 
considered an act of homage that could not. 
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with propriefy, be paid to a mortal like 
themselves. 

Being called, as they believed, to come 
out from the world, by forsaking its vain 
fashions and frivolous amusements, they 
abstained from frequenting, pr in any way- 
encouraging, theatres, balls, horse-races^ 
games of chance, festivals, or musical enter- 
tainments. These amusements are so mani- 
festly inconsistent with the gospel of Christy 
which requires us to walk "circumspectly, 
redeeming the time,'' and to do all things 
for the glory of God, that an argument 
to show their impropriety appears to be 
needless. 

MUSIC, PAINTING, ETC. 

When we consider that music, painting 
and sculpture have usually flourished most 
jp those countries where luxury and voluptu- 
ousness have most prevailed, it is not surpris- 
ix^g that a people like the primitive Friends, 
ho viewed all employments as useless or 
micious which did not contribute to vital 
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religion, should have looked with distrust 
or aversion on those favorite studies of the 
fashionable world. 

They considered the great business of 
life to be the service of God, by seeking 
the knowledge of His law, enjoying the 
communion of His spirit, and performing 
these deeds of charity and love which He 
requires. These are the means of promot- 
ing the soul's highest enjoyment, and when 
thus employed in the divine service it has 
little relish for those sensual and transitory 
pleasures which are dependent on the skill 
of the artist. 

The objections that may be urged against 

music as an adjunct of divine worship have 

already^ been stated: its cultivation as an 

art, for the promotion of social enjoyment, 

comes no.w to be considered. 

** Friends believe music a sensual gratifica- 
tion, and that it takes the place in the affec- 
tions of intellectual enjoyments. They believe 
it to be the handmaid of folly and voluptuous- 
ness, and that it leads into fashion, balls, the- 
atres and other places of vain amusements. 
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Whatever may be its power in soothing the 
angry passions, it is ephemeral in its nature, 
and incapable of commanding a divine 
thought, or raising the soul to sublime or spir- 
itual enjoyments. It drowns the still, small 
voice of conscience, and prevents that intro- 
version of thought which constitutes the Chris- 
tian's highest enjoyment." 

** They do not, however, mean to be under- 
stood as objecting to melodious sounds, raised 
in thankfulness to the Author of our being 
[and proceeding from the influence of Divine 
Love], or to the innocent song of childhood. 
It is the scientific cultivation of the art — the 
vain and idle indulgence c(mnected with it, 
either vocally or instrum en tally, that they tes- 
tify against/'* 

" Music," says Clarkson, " has been so gen- 
erally cultivated, and to such perfection, that 
it now ceases to delight the ear unless it comes 
from tbe fingers of the proficient. But great 
proficiency cannot be attained in this'science 
without great sacrifice of time." 

"If the education of young females is 
^Ji ought most perfect when their musical 
^tainments are the highest, not only hours, 
^t even years must be devoted to the pursuit. 



^ :Essay on the subject of Mnslo, issued by Meeting 
f Bufferings of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 1852« . 
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'* Such a devotion to this one object must, it 
is obvious, leave less time than is proper for 
others that are more important. The knowl- 
edge of domestic occupations, and the various 
sorts of knowledge acquired by reading, must 
be abridged in proportion as the science is cul- 
tivated to professional precision. And hence 
it must be acknowledged by the sober world 
to be chargeable with a criminal waste of 
time." .... "Now all this long application 
is of a sedentary nature." ..." In proportion 
as the body is weakened by the sedentary na- 
ture of the employment, it is weakened again 
by the enervating powers of the art. Thus the 
nervous system is acted upon by two enemies 
at once." 

"Hence the females of the present age, 
amongst whom this art has been cultivated to 
excess, are generally found to have a weak 
and languid constitution, and to be disquali- 
fied more than others from their domestic and 
social duties." ..." And this waste of time 
is the more to be deprecated, because it fre- 
quently happens that when young females 
marry, music is thrown aside after all the 
years that have been spent in its acquisition, 
as an employment either then unnecessary, or 
as an employment which, amidst the cares of 
a family, they have not leisure to follow."* 

* Clarkson's Portraiture of Qaakerism, 1, 30. 
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Many of the objections urged against 
music will not so fully apply to drawing 
and painting; both of which^ but more 
especially the former, may be made subser- 
vient to useful purposes. ^^At the same 
time it must be admitted that Christianity 
can never sanction the appropriation of that 
large amount of time and superior talent 
which is often wasted on works of mere 
fancy and of no practical utility ; much less 
when that time and talent are expended on 
subjects that are calculated to shock, or, 
what is worse, to blunt those feelings of 
delicacy and propriety, which may, in a 
subordinate sense, be termed the saf^uards 
of virtue/^* 

' CONCLUSION. 

It will be seen, on examination of the 

^stimonies borne by the primitive Friends, 

Ijjjat they waged a determined warfare 

^gainst every form of oppression, vice and 

^Jly. They made no compromise with the 

• Friends' Review, 1, 279. 
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world. They appear not to have taken 
into aocount the opprobrium they would 
incur^ or the sufferings to which they must be 
subjected. Neither the rewards of wealth 
and honor, nor the penalties of pain, im- 
prisonment and death, could induce them 
to swerve from the narrow path marked 
out for them by the secret monitor within 
the breast. Cromwell acknowledged their 
incorruptible integrity in these remarkable 
words, " Now I see there is a people risen 
that I cannot win either with gifts, honors, 
offices or places ; but all other sects and 
people I can." 

Is it surprising that the wo'rld rose up in 
arms against them ? The English hierar- 
chy and the Dissenting clergy, though op- 
posed to each other, could combine to attack 
these daring advocates of a free and unsal- 
aried Christian ministry. The rulers of 
the nation and the heads of universities 
were alarmed at the broaching of those doc- 
trines of liberty and equality, which struck 
at the root of aristocratic power. The 
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m^strates and judges lent tJieir aid to I 
repress the rising s 
lace, inci 
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; sect, antf the rude popu- I 
1 by the example of their supe- ] 
riors, inflicted upon their unresisting vie- ' 
tims every form of opprobrinm and abuse. 
In the year 1662, being two years after the 
accession of Charles II, there were in the , 
prisons of England 4,200 of those called 
Quaiters, who had been committed fori 
frequenting meetings, for refusing to swear, 
and for other branches of their Christian 
testimonies. Some of the prisons were so 
crowded with them that there was not suf-' 
ticient room for all to sit down at once. 
Many were confined in danip and filthy 
cells, where they sickened and died for 
vcaut of pure air. 

They were cruelly beaten; neither age 
^or sex being regarded, but the most delicatfi. 
^omen, and men far advanced in years, were 
jj-eflted with rude severity. 

On the accession of James II, fourteen 
^ijidred of them remained in prison, a 
^iii)>er of whom had l;)een thus separated 
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from their families during twelve or four- 
teen years^ and some hundreds had died in 
prison. 

In the city of Ix>ndon alone, five hun- 
dred were at one time imprisoned, and many 
of them being in Newgate and Bridewell, 
were thrust in among the felons. 

In Thomas Ellwood's autobiography, 
after describing their condition in Newgate, 
he thus relates the removal of himself and 
others to Bridewell : 

'* The porter of Bridewell came to us and 
told us we knew the way to Bridewell without 
him, and he could trust us; therefore, he 
would not stay nor go with us, but left us to 
take our own time, so we were in before bed- 
time. . . . Having made up our packs and 
taken our leave of our friends, whom we were 
to leave behind, we took our bundles on our 
shoulders, and walked two and two abreast, 
through the Old Bailey and Fleet street, and 
so to old Bridewell. And it being about the 
middle of the afternoon, and the streets pretty 
full of people, both the shop-keepers at their 
doors and passengers in the way, would stop 
us, and ask us what we were and whither we 
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were going ; and when we htid told them 
we were prisoners going from one prison to 
another, 'Whatl' said they, 'without a 
keeper?' 'No,' Bald we, ' for our word, which 
we have given, is our keeper ' Some, there- 
upon, would advise us not to go to prison, bat 
to go home. But we told them we could not 
do BO ; we could sufier for our testimony, but 
could not fly from It." 

Those who were not imprisoned, suffered 
^reat hardships, for the trained bands, armed 
with muskets, pikes, and halberds, came 
frequently to break up their meetings, and 
rushing in furiously among them, wounded 
and bruised many. When the meeting- 
houses were locked up by the public author- 
ities, the Friends met near them in the 
gtr(!et, where, being engaged in preaching 
apd praying, they attracted a crowded 
j^ditory, and made many proselytes. When 
- ^ir meeting-houses were torn down, they 
^t near the ruins; when dirt and rubbish 
j-e thrown upon them, they refused to 
perse, standing close tc^ether and willing 
*" t>e buried "witnessing for the Lord," 
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Even the children among them assembled 
and kept up their meetings when their par- 
ents were taken to prison. 

Such passive fortitude has seldom been 
witnessed in any age or country. But they 
were not less bold and fearless in asserting 
their doctrines, than patient in suffering 
for them. They abhorred persecution, 
but they loved all men, and prayed sin 
cerely, even for those who caused them to 
suffer. 

Prom the rise of the Society to the pass- 
ing of the Toleration Act in 1689, being a 
period of about forty years, tliey were, with 
some short intermissions, exposed to almost 
continual persecution both in Great Britain 
and in several of her American colonies. 
But although they patiently suffered impri- 
sonment and the spoiling of their goods, 
they did not fail to take such methods for 
relief as were consistent with the spirit of 
the gospel ; they appealed constantly to the 
public through the press, and to their rulers 
by respectful petitions. 



" Baxter, though not fiivora 
t^iwarda Friends, bears testimony to their oi 
staucy under the cruel operation of the t 
veuticle Act, observing, 'Here the Qua! 
did greatly relieve the sober people Foratid 
for they were ao reaoiute, and so gloriedfl 
their constancy and sulferinge, that 1 
assembled openly at the Bull and Mouth, i 
Alderagate, and were dragged away daily f 
the common jail, and yet desisted not, but th 
rest came next day. Abundance of them die 
in prison, and yet they continued their asm 
biles atiU.'" 

On tbis passage, Orme, the biographet 
Baxter, makes this remark : " Had there h 
more of the same determined spirit anu 
others which the Friends displayed, Ihe suj 
ings of all parties would sooner have conv 
an end. The government must have gl; 
wav, as the apiritof the country would hi 
bt;en effectually roused. The conduct of: 
Quakers was infinitely to their honor." 
another note relative to Fiiends, the sam 
writer remarks : " The heroic and perseverin 
conductor the Quakers, in withstanding tl: 
interference of government with the rights t 
conscience, by which they finally secured thoi 
peculiar privileges they ao richly o 
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enjoy, entitles them to the veneration of all 
the friends of civil and religious freedom."* 

The benefit that has accrued to mankind 
from the support and extension of these 
christian testimonies, can admit of neither 
doubt nor dispute: and the inquiry may 
arise in some minds, how shall we account 
for the fact that the primitive Friends were 
enlightened on these subjects so far beyond 
the age in which they lived? 

They were a deep, spiritually-minded 
people, who sought the truth without pre- 
judice ; relying, not upon human authority 
or tradition, but reading diligently the 
sacred scriptures, and trusting in the revela- 
tions of Divine grace in the soul, as the 
Holy Oracles of God. 

* Quoted in Evan's Exposition— Brief Account, etc., 
page 89. 
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